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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





| General Marshall in London 


Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the U. S. Army, arrived in 
London on April 8. With him was 
Harry L. Hopkins, special adviser to 
‘ President Roosevelt. 

The two U.S. leaders immediately 
held conferences with Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and other high 
British officials. 

The purpose of the visit was kept 
secret, in order to prevent the Axis 


that Gen. Marshall was discussing 
with British leaders the possibility 
of opening up a “second front” in 
Europe. 

The Russians have urged Britain 
and the U. S. to invade Norway, 
France, or some other nation on the 
continent of Europe. This would 
force Germany to fight on two sides 
at once. In order to resist the inva- 
sion in Western Europe, Hitler 
would have to withdraw thousands 
of troops from the Russian front. 


~~ 


leaders from learning our plans. 


Most newspaper men believed ° 










































Water or land, it’s all the same to the “sea jeep,” which is being tested by 
the Armored Force at Fort Knox, Ky. Top picture shows jeep sailing along in 
40 feet of water, while at bottom it is pulling out of mud onto dry land. 


International 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Juke Boxes Halted; 
Garands Increased 


Donald M. Nelson, head of the 
War Production Board, announced 
last week that production of nearly 
all “consumer durable* goods” will 
be halted within three months. 

Mr. Nelson listed 76 types of 
goods which our factories will stop 
making between now and July. The 
list includes phonographs, radios 
juke boxes, refrigerators, vacuun 
cleaners, washing 
metal toys. 


machines, arn 


The metals which go into the: 
goods are needed for making war 
supplies. The workmen who now 
make consumer durable goods will 
make war supplies instead. 

The War Production Board also 
ordered that women’s clothes will be 
simpler next year. By cutting out 
frills, patch pockets, long, full skirts 
and flowing sleeves, the WPB hopes 
to save 100 million yards of clot! 

In another order the WPB halted 
all construction projects that di 
not aid in the war program. N 
project can be carried on without 
special permission from the WPB 
The order covers projects that are 
already partly completed, as well as 
new projects. It includes houses 
farm buildings, stores, factories, play- 
grounds, and roads. 


a 


As production of articles for dail: 
life drops off, the production of war 
supplies increases. Mr. Nelson said 
that airplane production is higher 
than ever, and that more than 1,000 
Garand rifles are being produced 
every day. 


Send War Names Now! 


The search for a new name for the 
war continues. Major Gen. Russell P. 
Hartle, commander of the A.E.F. 
Northern Ireland, last week proposed 
the name “Crusade for Living.” 

Have you sent your suggestion to 
Junior Scholastic? Don't delay, for time 
is short. The rules are in our April 15 
issue, page 2. Best suggestions will be 
published in Junior Scholastic, and sent 
to President Roosevelt. 
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Heroes of Bafaan 
Fought to Finish 


The Battle of Bataan, although 

iding in defeat, is one of the most 
slorious pages in the history of our 
\rmy. 

For 98 days, a small force of 50,- 
(00 Americans and Filipinos fought 
vith supreme courage against 4 

mes as many Japanese. And all 

ong they knew that help could not 

ach the m, because the Japanese 
Navy controlled the seas for hun- 
reds of miles around. 


Our men had very few tanks and 

avy guns, and almost no planes. 

were short of food. Hunger, 
ick of slee “p, and the disease of 
ilaria weakened our troops. But 

they refused to give up, and were 
lefeated only when it was physically 
mpossible to go on. 


They 


By their heroic stand, the men of 
Bataan forced the Japanese to pay 

great price in men and materials. 
Japan's conquests on other fronts 
vere delayed, because the Japanese 
had to send hundreds of thousands 
f troops to Bataan. The Japanese 
‘reneral who began the battle com- 
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Svoboda in Brooklyn Eagle 


The Echoing Words of MacArthur 





“One Man Army” is what 


mitted suicide in disgrace. Japan 
then sent its best general, Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, the conqueror of Singa- 
pore, to direct the attack. 

Gen. Yamashita brought in fresh 
troops, more bombing planes, long- 
range guns, and great numbers of 
tanks, Our troops retreated slowly 
toward the southern tip of Bataan. 
They fought without a pause for 15 
days and nights. 

At the end, 3,500 sailors and Ma- 
rines crossed to the island of Cor- 
regidor, in Manila Bay. Some Army 
men also swam and rowed across, 
bringing nurses and wounded. The 
troops who remained on Bataan de- 
stroyed the small amount of ammu- 
nition that was left, and then sur- 
rendered. 


The fall of Bataan did not end our 
resistance in the Philippines. The 
men on Corregidor fought on, 
against the attacks of Japanese 
bombers. Gen. Jonathan Wainwright 
directed the defense of Corregidor. 

The Japanese then attacked Cebu, 
a Philippine island 400 miles south- 
east of Bataan. About 12,000 Japa- 
nese troops landed at several points 
on the coast of Cebu. They battled 
against American and Filipino troops 
in the streets of Cebu City, second 





largest city in the Philippines. 


Bataan fighters named Capt. Wermuth (with 
Tommy gun), for his single-handed exploits. One night he handed a live 
grenade to a Japanese, who didn’t recognize him. With him is. Filipino aide. 





International 


India Rejects Plan; 
Cripps Goes Home 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission to In- 
dia ended in failure, as Indian lead- 
ers rejected the British plan. Sir 
Stafford announced on April 11 that 
he was returning to London. 

bie British plan had three points: 

. That India should become a 
iacieiea after the war, fully equal 
with Canada, Australia, and the 
other British Dominions. 

2. That any Indian state which 
did not wish to be part of the Do- 
minion might secede and set up its 
own government. 

3. That the defense of India 
against the Japanese should be di- 
rected by British leaders. 

The Indian leaders agreed to the 
first point of the plan. But some of 
them objected to the second point. 
They feared that it might lead to 
the division of India into a number 
of small and weak nations. 

They also objected to the third 
point of the plan. They believe that 
Indian leaders should direct the de- 
fense of India. 

Although they turned down the 
British plan, the Indians said that 
they would resist the Japanese. 
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Photos from Free French Delegation 


Free French General de Gaulle (left) 
chats with Britain’s Queen Elizabeth. 


SOUTH 
ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 








FREE FRENCH AFRICA 


N APRIL 4, the U. S. State De- 
0 partment recognized the Free 
French as rulers of French Equa- 
torial Africa and Cameroon. 

A U. S. Consul General was ap- 
pointed to represent our Government 
in these African territories. He is 
Maynard Barnes. His consular office 
is being established at Brazzaville. 
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capital of French Equatorial Africa. 

The Free French are followers of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. When the 
Germans conquered France in June, 
1940, General de Gaulle escaped to 
Britain. He organized an army com- 
posed of other escaped Frenchmen. 

General de Gaulle established a 
government-in-exile, called the Free 
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French Nations) Teuneil. with head- 
quarters at London. He _ urged 
French colonies all over the world to 
break with the Vichy Government of 
France, and join the Free French. 

French Equatorial Africa and 
Cameroon did so. But French West 
Africa, French Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Madagascar remained 
under Vichy control. (See map ). 

French Equatorial Africa and 
Cameroon may become a vital part 
ot the United Nations supply lines. 
The French, working with native la- 
bor, have completed two roads from 
Duala, Cameroon, to Khartum, An- 
glo-Egyptian Sudan (which is gov- 
erned by Britain and Egypt). These 
roads are shown as heavy black lines 
on the map. 

Supplies from Britain and the 
United States could be sent by ship 
to Duala, and from there by truck 
to Khartum. From Khartum the route 
goes north to Egypt. 


Morocco, 


French boys who have escaped from 
their homeland train at a college in 
the south of England. When they are 
18, they join the Free French Forces. 
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CANADA 


EAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


[ am pleased to have the eg PG | 
write a letter from Canada. I am 11] 
irs old, and live in ware Falls, 
tario. I want to tell you about our 
ool. It is a mission school—the only 
e of its kind in the whole Dominion 
f Canada. It began possibly 30 years 
and is supported by the C hurch of 
England in Canada. 
Both Indian and white children go to 
ool together. The little Indians are 
ry cute, and they all talk the English 
guage. About 75 children attend. In 
e beginning the teachers used an old 
lian cabin built of logs. Now w 
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\aritime* provinces of Canada are 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island. Eastern provinces: 
Quebec, Ontario. Western provinces: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Br. Columbia. X is Shirley’s home. 


ve a fine modern building, large play 
ird, and many outdoor amusements. 
big rock at the back provides a good 

jump and toboggan slide. We also 
ive an ice rink in the grounds. 

We have a Junior Red Cross society. 
im secretary of the Junior Girls Aux- 
iary of the church. 

A river runs past the school, into 
Vhitefish Bay, which is part of Lake 
{uron. The Bay has many little islands 
vered with pine trees. In the summer 
go sometimes with my father in his 
at to the islands. 

Many tourists drive through White- 
sh in the summer. They stop at our 
amp. My father has a big lodge and 
ittages. 

Goodbye trom Canada 

SHIRLEY B. Spry 


April 20-25, 1942 
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Northern Neighbor 
Is Like Ourselves 


Our northern neighbor, Canada, is 
very much like the United States in 
its customs and way of living. 

Most Canadians live in the tem- 
perate* southern region, near the 
border. In the eastern Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick. and 
Prince Edward Island, farmers tend 
fields and orchards, and fishermen 
bring in cod and mackerel from the 
ocean. (See map at left. ) 

More than one-fourth of the Cana- 
dians speak French. 
descendants of early settlers. live 
mostly in Quebec Province. Both 
French and English are printed on 
postage stamps and package labels. 

Below the French cities of Mont- 
real and Quebec, the St. Lawrence 
River flows to the Atlantic from the 
Great Lakes. Along this waterway, 
fur traders and French-Canadian 
boatmen called voyageurs once pad- 
dled canoes piled high with beaver 
skins from the Ontario forests. Now 
this inland province is the chief in- 
dustrial area of Canada, with big 
cities such as Toronto 
ind Ottawa. 

To the west, enormous 
wheatfields stretch across 
the rolling prairies of 
Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan. Beyond, in Alber- 
ta, are the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

On the Pacific Coast 
the mountains slope to 
bays and inlets rich in 
salmon. The climate of 
British Columbia _ is 
warm and moist. 

The Yukon is moun- 
tainous, while the North- 
west Territories are a 
vast plain, rich in fur- 
bearing animals. 


These people, 


The Air Cadet League, 
for boys from 12 to 18, 
is being formed through- 
out Canada. Photo shows 
junior cadets of No. 2 — 
Squadron, Montreal, Q. , > 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Canada Helps Fight 
Production Battle 


Canada, first Western Hemisphere 
nation to enter the war against the 
Axis, is today a powerful ally in the 
Battle of Production. 

As a British Dominion, Canada has 
been in the war from the first, Ca- 
nadian troops have fought overseas. 
Thousands of pilots of the R.A.F. 
and R.C.A.F. (Royal Canadian Air 
Force) have been trained at Can- 
ada’s flying fields. 

Greatly increased amounts of three 
necessary war materials—aluminum, 
magnesium, and nickel—are coming 
to us from our neighbor north of the 
border. 

Canada warned us last week to 
cut down on purchases of news- 
print,* if we want more aluminum. 
(Most of our supply of newsprint 
comes from Canada. ) 

There is not enough hydro-electric 
power in Canada to increase alumi- 
num production, while producing 
the same amount of newsprint. And 
so we must take our choice—news- 
print or aluminum. 


Mritish Combine 
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Photo above: Most unpopular man 
in the Army is the bugler, around 
5:45 a.m. He wears campaign hat. 


Photo below: Soldier in field uni- 
form wears new-model U. S. Army 
helmet, now being issued. Use chart 
on opposite page to tell his rank. 











































































































































* New U.S. Army * 











THE INFANTRY 


HE branch of the Army to which 

the greatest number of soldiers 

belong is the Infantry. In our new 
streamlined Army, it is one of the 
branches, under the command of 
Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, Com 
mander of the Ground Forces. 

The definition of infantry is “a 
body of soldiers equipped for service 
on foot.” Although the U. S. Army 
uses many tanks and trucks, most of 
the infantry soldiers still march on 
toot as of old. 

The job of the infantry is to Oc- 
cupy and hold ground. The iinest 
planes, tanks, and artillery in the 
world could not win a war without 
the infantry to seize the enemy's ter- 
ritory and hold on to it. 

Often the plan of battle works out 
this way: the planes attack first, and 
bomb the enemy troops and forts; 
heavy artillery is brought into action, 
to shell the enemy lines and “softea 
them up”; then the tanks of the Ar- 
mored Force strike swiftly to break 
t hole in the lines; then the infantry 
plunges through this hole, like the 
ball-carrier in football. 

The history of the intantry goes 
back to the earliest times Many dif- 
terent fighting tormations of intantry 
have been used. The ancient Greeks 
used a formation called the phalanx 
This was a large body of men 
grouped together closely and armed 
with long, deadly spears. In battle 
the phalanx charged as a fast-moving 
wedge into the enemy lines. 

The Romans used a_ formation 
called the legioa. The soldiers were 
grouped in three lines, and the best 
soldiers were placed in the third line. 
They stayed back until the hottest 
moment of the fighting, when they 
dashed in to decide the battle. . 

In 378 A.D., at the battle of 
Adrianople, the Roman infantry was 
slaughtered by the wild cavalry of 
the Goths. For more than a thousand 
vears after that, the soldier on horse- 
back was supreme over the foot sol- 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





dier. It was not until the adoption of 
firearms, in the Sixteenth Century. 
that the infantry began to make a 
comeback. 

The first guns were single-shot 
guns, and difficult to reload. In orde: 
to deal a shattering blow to the 
enemy, it was necessary that great 
numbers of the infantry should fire 
their guns at the same timé. The sol- 
diers marched into battle shoulder tu 
shoulder, erect and ir step, in a 
straight line strung across the batt 
field. They maneuvered carefully. 
though on a >arade-ground, until 
they were near enough to the enemy 
to fire a volley. 

This line formation, somewhat 
modified,* was used even in the be 
ginning of the First World War 
Then the invention of the machine 
gun made this formation too danger- 
ous. A few defenders with machin 
guns could easily mow down the at 
tackers who were advancing in lin 

Today the infantry advances i1 
small groups, widely separated from 
each other. These zroups are called 
sauads, and each squad acts as a 
team on the battlefield 


UNITS OF THE ARMY 


The squad is the smallest unit of 
the Army. Every American should 
have a knowledge of all the units 
from small to large. These units are 

Squad. In a squad there are up t 
12 privates, commanded by a Co 
poral or a Sergeant. The squad 
the unit in which the private soldi: 
lives, eats, sleeps, and fights. 

Section. Two squads are som 
times combined to form a section 
which is composed of 20 to 25 mer 
commanded by a Sergeant. 

Platoon. Three or more squad 
make up a platoon, which is con 
posed of 40 to 55 men. The platoo: 
is commanded by a Second or Firs 
Lieutenant. In the Air Forces, it 
called a sub-flight. 

Company. A company is usuall 
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Formation used by 
squad in drilling has 
been changed since first 
World War. Old squad, 
shown at right of pic- 
ture, had 8 men, in two 
rows of 4 each. New 
squad, at left of picture, 
has 12 men in a single 
row. It is easier to drill® & 
in new squad. Note that 
all soldiers are wearing 
old-style “soup-plate”’ 
helmets. Man at end of 
new squad is a Ser- 
geant, next, a Corporal. 


composed of three rifle platoons, a 
heavy weapons platoon, and a com- 
pany headquarters. It has from 80 
to 240 men, and is commanded by a 
Captain. It is called a flight in the 
Air Forces; a battery in the Artillery, 
and a troop in the Cavalry. 

Battalion. A battalion is usually 
composed of three rifle companies 
and a heavy weapons company. It 
has from 450 to 975 men, and is com- 
manded by a Lieutenant Colonel on 
a Major. It is called a squadron in 
the Air Forces and the Cavalry. 

Regiment. Three battalions make 
up a regiment, which has from 1,040 
to 3,615 men, and is commanded by 
a Colonel. In the Air Forces it is 
called a group 

Brigade. Two regiments make up 
a brigade, which has from 3,260 to 
6,735 men, and is commanded by a 
Brigadier General. In the Air Forces 
it is called a wing 

Division. This unit is capable ot 
fighting a “small war” without help 
from other units. It carries its own 
supplies and ammunition. 


A division is composed of three or 
four infantry regiments, with engi- 
neers, artillery, signal corps, and 
services of supply. An infantry divi- 
sion has from 14,615 to 21,300 men. 
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and is commanded by a Major Gen- 
eral. In the Air Forces it is called a 
command. 

Army Corps. Two or more divi- 
sions make up an Army Corps, 
which has from 60,000 to 80,000 
men. It is commanded by a Lieu- 
tenant General. 

Army. The largest unit is the 
army, or “field army.” as it is some- 
times called. Each army is only a 
part of the whole Army of the 
United States 

An army is composed of two or 
more army corps, and additional 


units from other branches and serv-. 


ices. It has from 229,000 to 289,000 
men, and is commanded by a Gen- 
eral, or a Lieutenant General. 


DOUGHBOY’S EQUIPMENT 


Several improvements have been 
made recently in the equipment of 
the “doughboy,” or infantry soldier. 
The weight of his field pack has 
been reduced from 80 pounds to 45 
pounds. This makes it easier for him 
to march 15 or 20 miles and then go 
into battle. 

A new-style helmet has _ been 
adopted, taking the place of the 
“soup-plate” model used until this 
year. The new helmet gives much 
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\li photos on these pages by U.S. Army Signal Corpe 


more protection, especially to the 
back and sides of the head. 

American soldiers have always 
been famous for sharpshooting with 
the rifle. Our Army has adopted the 
Garand semi-automatic rifle, to take 
the place of the Springfield bolt-ac- 
tion rifle. 

Besides the regular infantry, Uncle 
Sam is training several kinds of spe- 
cial infantry. 

There are two kinds of air infantry 
—parachute troops and air-borne 
troops. We have at least three bat- 
talions of parachute troops (about 
2.000 officers and men), and one air- 
borne battalion. 

In an attack, the parachute troops 
go first, and seize control of the 
enemy's airports. Then the air-borne 
troops arrive in planes which are 
landed at the airports. 

The first mountain regiment in our 
Army’s history was created last No- 
vember at Fort Lewis, Wash. Sol- 
diers chosen for this regiment must 
have unusually strong physique.* 
They are trained in living at high 
altitudes in temperatures below zero, 
in mountain climbing, skiing, and 
snowshoe travel. 

Other units of ski troops are 
trained for winter fighting on ordi- 
nary terrain.* 
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Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 MAP OF CANADA 


[he outline map above shows Canada’s Provinces and 
ferritories. Place the number of each opposite the cor- 
responding name in the following list. Each right answer 
counts 2. Total, 22 
Saskatchewan = 
Yukon 


Prince Edward Island 


Northwest Territories 





New Brunswick —— — 


Aes <n 
Nova Scotia 
British Columbia ——— Manitoba ——— 
Quebec ——— Ontario —— 


My score — 





KNOW YOUR ARMY 


Here is a list of officers in our Army. They are not 
arranged in order of rank. Number them one to five, 
beginning with the highest rank on the list and ending 
with the lowest. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 25. 


Sergeant —_—— Captain 
ee Colonel —_—— Lieutenant 


— Major General 


My score 


Here is a list of Army units. They are not arranged in 
order of size. Number them, | to 5, giving the largest 
unit in the list the number 1, and the lowest on the list 
the number 5. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 25. 


—__— Company —__—— Regiment 
——— Squad —__— Division 


———Army Corps 





My score 


HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 7 points each. Total, 28. 


1. Two Americans who recently arrived in London 


are (a) Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair and W. Averell 


Harriman; (b) Gen. George C. Marshall and Harry L. 
Hopkins; (c) Major Gen. Russell P. Hartle and Donald 
M. Nelson. 

2. Donald M. Nelson of the War Production Board 
announced that factories would stop producing (a) 
Garand rifles; (b) hats and caps; (c) juke boxes and 
radios; (d) farm implements. 

3. Cebu is (a) a city in India; (b) an island of the 
Dutch East Indies; (c) an Indian movie actor; (d) a 
Philippine island. 

4. The British plan which was turned down provided 
that India should (a) become a Dominion after the war; 
(b) become a Dominion immediately; (c) become an 
independent nation now; (d) become part of China. 





My score 


My total score __ 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


durable (DYOO-rah-bl), page 2, third column. Lasting 
a long time; not soon worn out. “Consumer durable 
goods” are household goods and other articles made of 
metal or wood. 

modify (MOD-ih-fye), page 6, third column. To 
change somewhat. 

physique (fih-ZEEK), page 7, third column. One’s 
body, its structure and development. From Greek 
physikos, meaning “natural.” 

terrain (teh-RAIN), page 7, third column. The ground 
surface of a region, especially from the point of view of 
its natural features, and their effect on military maneu- 
vers. From Latin terra, meaning “earth.” 





temperate (TEM-per-iht), page 5, second column. 
Moderate. A temperate region is one in which the 
climate is neither too hot nor too cold for comfortable 
human habitation. Trees, grain, and vegetables grow in 
a temperate region, and trees shed their leaves in the 
winter. From Latin temperare, meaning “to temper” or 
“to regulate.” 

maritime (MAIR-ih-time), page 5, map caption. Bor- 
dering on the sea. From Latin mare, meaning “the sea.” 

newsprint (NEWS-print), page 5, third column. Paper 
made from wood pulp: and used for printing newspapers. 
Many magazines, including Junior Scholastic, are printed 
on newsprint. 
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STUDY OF OUR ARMY 
STARTS WITH INFANTRY 


Theme Article—Pp. 6, 7 


We see our soldiers wherever we turn now. All of us have 
relatives or friends in khaki. It is truly a “citizens’ army,” as 
President Roosevelt has said. 

Pupils will eagerly work on a study of our army. Have one 
group work on a display of newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings — or make colored drawings on the blackboard — show- 
ing insignia worn by our soldiers. Another group can be 
assigned to collect newspaper stories of heroic deeds by the 
men of our armed forces. See photo and caption, page 4 this 
issue, of Capt. Arthur Wermuth, the “one-man army” of the 
Bataan campaign. It was this kind of daring that enabled the 
U. S.-Filipino forces in Bataan to hold out so long against 
tremendous odds. 

Supplement this week’s Theme Article with a review report 
on Arms and the Soldier, in Junior Scholastic, Nov. 10, 1941, 
and the “History of Land Warfare,” outlined in the Teachers 
Edition of that date. 

Pupils may prepare a table-top display, showing the infan- 
try formations discussed in the article: phalanx, legion, line, 
and squad. Use toy soldiers or cardboard figures. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Explain the importance of infantry in warfare. 

2. How are special kinds of infantry, such as parachute, 
air-borne, and ski troops used? 

3. Explain how teamwork is important in warfare. 

4. Why were horsemen superior to infantry in the Middle 
Ages? Why did the infantry regain its importance? 
Fact Questions 

1. Define infantry. 

2. What is the job of infantrymen? 

3. What is the smallest unit in the infantry, and how does 
it operate? 

4. Which is the larger unit, a division or a regiment? A 
platoon or a company? 

5. Which officer is higher in rank, a Captain or a Colonel? 
A Sergeant or a Lieutenant? 

6. What is the name of the new rifle that our Army uses? 


[Next Week: The Cavalry] 


CANADA—P. 5 


More than ever, now that we are fighting side by side, 
Canadians and Americans must know and understand one 
another. For your consideration, we suggest a “Get Ac- 
quainted with Canada” study program. 

Here are suggestions for several study groups: the com- 
mon war effort; the tradition of peace along our unfortified 
3,000-mile border (unique in the world); the French- Cana- 
lians and their customs, including the description in the 
opening part of Evangeline; the fur trade, and the explorers 
of the Great Lakes region, including LaSalle, Joliet, Henne- 
pin, and Champlain; and Canada’s national parks and play- 
grounds, with supplementary folders procured from the 
railroads. 

Some pupils in your class may have visited Canada, and 
thus be able to add personal observations. 


C 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is Canada’s importance in the war? 

2. Are most Americans as well acquainted with Canada 
as they should be? 

3. Should Canada join the Pan American Union? 
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Fact Questions 

1. Where is the chief industrial region in Canada? 

2. Where do most of the French-Canadians live? 

3. Name some war materials which Canada is sending us. 

4. Where is the St. Lawrence River? 

5. What is the most important product of Saskatchewan? 

6. What is newsprint? Why will we obtain less? 

. What are the Maritime Provinces, and why are they 

so called? 


HEADLINE News—Pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Should the United Nations try to open up a “second 
front” in Europe now, or should they wait until later? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. What lessons can Americans draw from the Battle of 
Bataan? Should it make any difference in the actions of 
ordinary Americans? 

3. Were the Indian leaders wise in turning down the 
British plan? What were some of their reasons? What were 
the reasons of the British for drawing up the plan as they 
did? 


Fact Questions 

1. What is a “sea jeep”? 

2. Why is Capt. Arthur Wermuth called the “One Man 
Army’? 

3. What is meant by a “second front” in Europe? 

4. Name two articles which are “consumer durable 
goods.” 

5. What was the War Production Board’s. order concern 
ing women’s clothes? 

6. Where is Cebu City? 

7. Who directed the defense of Corregidor? 

8. Why did Sir Stafford Cripps return to London? 


FREE FRENCH AFRICA—P. 4 


Explain to pupils the anomalous position of the Free 
French, and the difficult position of our State Department 
in trying to maintain relations with Vichy. In most regions, 
we have not officially recognized the Free French—as in 
the plebiscite held at St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should we formally acknowledge the Free French and 
break off relations with Vichy? 

2. How are the Free French helping the United Nations? 
Fact Questions 

1. Who is the leader of the Free French? 

2. Where has the U. S. recognized Free French rule? 

3. Name some Vichy-controlled colonies in Africa. 





Historical models from Junior Scholastic’s Make Your 
Own series are displayed by pupils of Maxwell High 
School, Greenfield, Ind. Left to right, James Basey, 
Richard Hufferd, Kenneth Phores, and Richard Jackson. 
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HISTORICAL CARTOON—P. 9 


“Latin American Neighbors” this week concludes the pic- 
ture survey of our Latin American relations which was be- 
gun in last week’s issue. Here, as in Shooting Star (page 10), 
pupils have the opportunity to look through the other fel- 
low’s eyes. Our Good Neighbor Policy has grown strong 
because its advocates have admitted weaknesses in previous 
policies. Pupils can learn a lesson in the courage and 
realistic thinking required in admitting one’s own mistakes. 
Discussion Questions 

1. How can you account for the change in Latin Amer- 
ica’s attitude towards the U. S. since 1890? 

2. What did the Latin Americans mean by “Yankee Im- 
perialism”? Were they justified in their distrust? 

3. Are the Latin Americans our equals? Should we treat 
them as such? 

4. What responsibility has the U. S. towards the rest of 
the Americas? 


Fact Questions 


1. When did we acquire Puerto Rico? 

2. To what country did Panama formerly belong? Why 
did Panama break away? 

3. Name three countries in which the U. S. intervened. 

4. What change has taken place in our relations with 
Latin America since 1890? 

5. What two Presidents greatly advanced the Good 
Neighbor Policy? 

6. What recent events have helped to draw the American 
nations closer together? 


SHOOTING STAR—Pp. 10, 11 


A challenging experience for pupils is to see history, 
geography, literature—any subject—from another fellow’s 
point of view. This book review presents Indian life from the 
Indian's point of view. Compare it with the reprinted por- 
tions of Indian Captive, by Lois Lenski, in Junior Scho- 
lastic’s Feb. 2 and Feb. 9 issues. 

From this account of Tecumseh’s struggle, lead pupils 
into a discussion of the fight for freedom by minority groups 
everywhere. We recognize that the Indians did not always 
have a square deal in the expansion of the United States, 
and today we are fighting in the very cause for which 
Tecumseh died. The oppressed peoples of the world are on 
our side. We have need for a sense of humility and great 
responsibility in order that we may not fail. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Explain the statement that Tecumseh fought for “the 
survival of freedom and human dignity.” 

2. Do you believe he was justified in resisting the white 
men? Explain. 

3. Who are some of the oppressed peoples who today are 
fighting for freedom? 


Fact Questions 

Why did Tecumseh swear to fight the white man? 
Why did he oppose torturing captives? 

What did he try to persuade the tribes to do? 
Who was the Prophet, and what did he promise? 
What happened at Tippecanoe? 

Why did Tecumseh join the British? 

Where did the Indians bury Tecumseh? 


NQALoVvnr 
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The 
CONSUMER’S PLEDGE 
FOR TOTAL DEFENSE 


A@ & comeumer, te the total defense of democracy, | will 40 my part te make my bema, 
my wmunuBy, my country ready, ficient, end strung 


I will buy carefully 
I will take good care of the things I have 
I will waste nothing 





When you sign this pledge, you are joiming the ramks of the miliicas of cemsumers 
cupersting te NeGeeasl belense Will you plenee sige Mt and send it to 


CONSUMER DIVISION, OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 








SS fll ee 





™~ 


yee for free copies of the Consumer's Victory 
Pledge from the School and College Staff, 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Ask for their list of 
School Consumer Materials for classroom use. 
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JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 14 . 

English classes as well as journalism enthusiasts will wel- 
come this contest for the best editorial, to be printed in 
Junior Scholastic. 

If your pupils haven't tackled editorials before, they may 
be satell Gan a few more tips on editorial writing. 

Urge them to use definite, concrete examples and illustra- 
tions, rather than vague statements about patriotism and 
“licking the Japs.” Point out that a writer must have accurate 
information about his subject if he wants to be explicit and 
forceful. Emphasize the need of limiting the editorial to one 
aspect of a situation. Suggest that preachiness is not wel- 
come — pupils don’t like it themselves, and their readers, 
likewise, will appreciate a more subtle approach. 

One very common method of organizing an editorial, 
which may be helpful to some pupils, is to divide the writing 
into three parts. The lead, or introduction, catches the 
reader's interest and suggests the subject. The body, or cen- 
tral part, sets forth arguments, examples, and illustrations. 
The last part is a conclusion, which frequently proposes a 
course of action or a solution to a problem. 

Of course the editorial which we quote as an example 
need not set the style for your — in any way. There are 
as many ways of writing editorials as there are writers. 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Please send Junior Journalist card and JSA 
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Your Students Will Like These Books 


es Which Help Them Improve Their 


Personalities and Enjoy Leisure 


BOY dates GIRL 
ef Sea 


Brass Tacks Advice On: 


ETIQUETTE ... VOICE... 
POSTURE... CONDUCT... 
MANNERS .. . DRESS... 
MAKEUP . . . PERSONALITY 


What to Do. . . How To Do It 








FIRST SERIES 1s a witty, conversational etiquette book tor adoles- 
cents. Contains advice about manners, voice, personal appearance, 
dress, etc. Does work you like done in your classroom. Thirteen 
chapters on etiquette, clothes, manners, etc. help turn ugly duck. 
lings into swans. 46 pages, colored cover, humorous illustrations 


Both BOY DATES GIRL books are best sellers in 
this field year after year 


Single copy 35c each 
100 or more. 20c each 


WATCH YOUR P-Q- 


(Personality Quotient) 


AN ANTHOLOGY of helpful information, bio 
graphical sketches and tests for young people on 
ways to improve their personalities. Helps your stu 
dents improve their personality quotients with in 
spirational guides, quizzes, articles on inferiority complex, bullying, 
interviews for jobs, charm, ugly ducklings, etc. interestingly illus- 
trated and very popular with both boys and girls 33 pages 


We've sold thousands of these books at 25¢ each 
NOW PRICES REDUCED TO......... 15¢ each 
10c each for 10 or more 


HOW TO JUDGE 


10 or more 25c each 


Prices are postpaid. 











MOTION PICTURES 





And How To Organize A Photoplay Club 
SECOND PRINTING by popular demand. [his 
book will lead your students to see and value the 
best in motion pictures. It’s a handbook for photo- 
play analysis and enjoyment that is expressly de- 
signed to: classroom study Special chapters on plot, theme, en- 
tertainment value, dramatic structure characterization, diction, cos- 
tume, stage set. photography, lighting, direction, etc. 


Single copy 20c 10 or more 15¢ each 


NOTICE THE SPECIAL LOW PRICES FOR CLASSROOM ORDERS 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID Please send cash with your order 








SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP. a Division of Scholastic Publications JST 

Printing and Publishing office, 430 Kinnard Avenue. Dayton, Ohio 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $ . Please send me: 
copies of WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


copies of HOW TO JUDGE 
MOTION PICTURES 


copies of BOY DATES GIRL 
—First Series 
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HISTORICAL CARTOON-P. 9 


“Latin American Neighbors” this week concludes tl 
ture survey of our Latin American relations which w 
gun in last week’s issue. Here, as in Shooting Star (pag 
pupils have the opportunity to look through the oth 
low’s eyes. Our Good Neighbor Policy has grown 
because its advocates have admitted weaknesses in p! 
policies. Pupils can learn a lesson in the courag 
realistic thinking required in admitting one’s own mi 


Discussion Questions 


1. How can you account for the change in Latin 
ica’s attitude towards the U. S. since 1890? 

2. What did the Latin Americans mean by “Yank 
perialism”? Were they justified in their distrust? 

3. Are the Latin Americans our equals? Should w: 
them as such? 

4. What responsibility has the U. S. towards the 
the Americas? 


Fact Questions 


1. When did we acquire Puerto Rico? 

2. To what country did Panama formerly belong? 
did Panama break away? 

3. Name three countries in which the U. S. inter 

4. What change has taken place in our relation: 
Latin America since 1890? 

5. What two Presidents greatly advanced the 
Neighbor Policy? 

6. What recent events have helped to draw the Am 
nations closer together? 


SHOOTING STAR—Pp. 10, 11 


A challenging experience for pupils is to see h 
geogr: aphy, literature—any subject—from another fi 
point of view. This book review presents Indian life fre 
Indian's point of view. Compare it with the reprinte 
tions of Indian Captive, by Lois Lenski, in Junior 
lastic’s Feb. 2 and Feb. 9 issues. 

From this account of Tecumseh’s struggle, lead 
into a discussion of the fight for freedom by minority 
everywhere. We recognize that the Indians did not ; 
have a square deal in the expansion of the United 
and today we are fighting in the very cause for 
Tecumseh died. The oppressed peoples of the world 
our side. We have need for a sense of humility and 
responsibility in order that we may not fail. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Explain the statement that Tecumseh fought fc 
survival of freedom and human dignity.” 

2. Do you believe he was justified in resisting the 
men? E xpl ain. 

3. Who are some of the oppressed peoples who tod 
fighting for freedom? 


Fact Questions 


Why did Tecumseh swear to fight the white ma 
W hy did he oppose torturing captives? 

What did he try to persuade the tribes to do? 
Who was the Prophet, and what did he promis 
What happened at Tippec: anoe? 

Why did Tecumseh join the British? 

Where did the Indians bury Tecumseh? 
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..- You'll Want These Attractive 
ot} POSTERS AND MAPS * 
% FOR YOUR CLASSROOM x 


PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


You'll want to dis- 
play this beautiful 
framed pledge to 
our flag these days 
when it becomes 
more important 
than ever to en- 
courage patriotism 
among your stu- 
dents. 

















Beautiful design as illustrated. Lithographed in 5 colors. Handsome frame 


LARGE SIZE Pledge to the flag, 22” x 28”, . . $1.50 
SMALL SIZE Pledge to the flag, 11” x 14”... 75c 


TWO UNIQHE PICTORIAL MAP$ 


At These Reduced Prices 
LITERARY MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


with drawings of literary landmarks, outstanding authors 
and characters in famous American books. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY: 


picturing the main events and actors in the drama of 
American History from discovery to now. 


Both maps are 33 inches by 22 inches, and are printed in 4 colors. These 
maps ore the most complete, authoritative and beautifully executed pictorial 
maps ever offered to American schools. They are certain to be in wide 
demand for years to come as invaluable adjuncts to any English or history 
classroom. 


Each Map was $1.00. Now Reduced to 75c Postpaid 

Set of 2—Were $1.50—Now Reduced to $1 .00 for Both 

MAPS ARE MAILED IN STRONG TUBE WITHOUT BEING FOLDED OR CREASED 
THESE MAPS MAKE EXCELLENT PRIZES 


FOR YOUR STUDENTS 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP JST 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 

Printing and Publishing Office, 

430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


For my check or money order of $ please send me: 


Pry LARGE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG $1.50 
eee es SMALL PLEDGE TO THE FLAG. _— 75c 
oe tas LITERARY MAP OF U.S. ..... 75¢ 
e460 HISTORICAL MAP OF U.S...... 75¢ 


SETS OF BOTH MAPS.._......... $1.00 


All prices are postpaid. Please send cash with order. 
















By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


g OUR LATIN-AMERICAN NEIGHBORS (ti) 


Pan-Americanism, at first, stood for 
little more than a hope for better rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Latin-American republics. Between 1890 
and 1928, the Latin Americans remained 
suspicious of our activities, and fearful 


of our military and naval strength. 











Today, Pan-Americanism stands for 
teamwork and trust between the U. S. 
and Latin America. In the past 14 years 
the U. S. has shown repeatedly that it is 
‘| not using Pan-Americanism as a false AcRe PANAMA TO 
front to cover up selfish American aims. THE A uA ae oh D PACIFIC OCEANS. 
THE LIBERATION OF CUBA Ko . The American people no longer look | WHEN COLOMBIA RE. cre ee ’ 
UR ACQUISITION OFPUERTO*RIGO| upon the Latin-American republics as | PANAMA Ye Seren FROM COLOMBIA INL 

INCREASED OUR INTEREST! places to be controlled by our business- 
IN LATIN AMERICA) men with the help of U. S. troops. And 
Latin Americans generally feel that the 
sole U. S. aim is to gain their coopera- 
s tion in developing and defending the 
COUNTRIES 1 ARE WE New World. 
AT PEACE / ; 














UNITED STATES OPPOSITION TO THE GOVERNMENT OF PRESIDENT HUERTA OF 
MEXICO IN 1913-14 FURTHER AROUSED THE SUSPICION OF THE LATIN 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. TO COMBAT “YANKEE IMPERIALISM" SOME OF THESE 
REPUBLICS FAVORED CLOSER TIES WITH SPAIN, PORTUGAL, AND FRANCE. 
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nl eo BN, 
THE RIO DE JANEIRO CONFERENCE OF 
1942 RECOMMENDED BREAKING OFF 
RELATIONS WITH THE AXIS POWERS. 
RECENTLY THE SINKING OF BRAZILIAN 
SHIPS SET OFF ANTI-NAZi RIOTS IN RIO, 


NEN HE TOOK OFFICE IN 1933, PRESIDENT 
POSEVELT UPHELD THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 
LICY WHICH PRESIDENT HOOVER HAD 
PRMULATED IN 1928-1932 
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SHOOTING 


A Report on the New 
Book About Tecumseh 
By William E. Wilson 


ECUMSEH, son of Shawnee 


chief Puckeshinwa, had thought 

of a new game. His friends 
gathered around him, eager to hear 
the rules. 

“The game 1s called ‘white man,’ ” 
the young Indian explained. “We 
will smear white clay on our faces 
so that our skins will be pale. Two 
of you will be Indians, and we will 
come to bargain with you. 

The game sounded like great tun. 
el h and the other boys who 
were to represent white men 
wrapped blankets around them like 
the long shirts the white men wore. 
They put squirrelskins on their 
heads, laughing as they did so, for 
they had never before worn any- 
thing so comical as a white man’s 
fur cap. Then they cut resi 
branches for guns and collected < 
supply of pebbles to represent <- 
beads with which the white men 
bartered. 

“Here we come!” they shouted 
“Here come the Big Knives!” 

The bargaining began. The In 
dians talked Shawnee among them- 
selves, and made signs to the “white 
men.” The impersonators of the Big 
Knives grunted and babbled at each 
other, waving their arms and making 
faces as their fathers said the white 
men did when the *y spoke. 

Intent upon their game, the boys 
did not see Tecumseh’s oldest broth 
er, Cheesekau, approaching them. 
He had been on the warpath, and 
from his belt hung several scalps. 

“What are you doing!” he de- 
manded of Tecumseh. 

“We are playing a new game 
called ‘white man’, brother.” 


Page 10 






A look of anger and horror be- 
came visible beneath the paint of 
Cheesekau’s face. 

“Go and wash that white clay from 
your face, Tecumseh,” he said, “and 
then come with me. I have some- 
thing to say to you.’ 

They walked for several minutes 
in silence. 

“Little brother,” Cheesekau said at 
last, “our father gave you into my 
care when you were but a babe. It 
was | who named you Tecumseh— 
Shooting Star—and it is | who must 
guide you. Hear me well then. You 
must never play such a stupid game 
again. You must be an Indian al- 
ways. Even in play, you must never 
imitate the white man.’ 

He broke oft, and then went on 
sadly, “Little brother, | have news 
for you. I have just come from the 
Beautiful River, the Ohio. In a great 
battle there, the white men have 
killed our father, Puckeshinwa.” 

“Brother. Tecumseh said, “I 
promise you | will never again adopt 
the ways of the white men. I will 
never in all my life yield to the white 
man in anything. I will live and die 
like our father Puckeshinwa, but be- 
fore I die I will avenge his death 
many times over.” 


TecumMsEH was only eleven 
when he made this vow. He was not 
much older when George Rogers 
Clark led an army of a thousand 
Kentuckians against the Shawnees. 
Clark was on a raid of revenge in 
the Ohio country to punish the In- 
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GOLD 
SEAL 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’ 
Gold Seal is awarded to 
Farrar & Rinehart, publishers 
of Shooting Star, by Williom 
E. Wilson. We recommend 
this book for its dramatic 
story of Tecumseh, who 
‘ought to free his people 


dians tor their massacres in Ken 
tucky. The Indians knew he meani 
business. He would be thorough) 
ruthless. 

Tecumseh begged to be allowed t 
stay with the Indian braves to de 
fend his village. 

“No, said Cheesekau. “You ar 
not old enough, and besides, if | let 
you stay, who would protect you 
small brothers and sisters while the 
are hiding in the woods? It is you 
duty to defend them.” 

When Cheesekau came to get thi 
children next morning, only the 
smoking ruins of the village were 
left. In Tecumseh’s heart, the deso 
lation was worse than in the town 
itself. He could scarcely hold back 
the tears in his eyes. 

“We must follow them and Kil! 
them all!” he cried. 

“Someday, brother,” Cheesekau 
said. “Someday, you and I must 
avenge all this. But not now. The 
are too strong for us. We must first 
rebuild our village. . 

They lived in the new village the 
had built for two years—and ther 
Clark again attacked. This time th: 
attack was a complete surprise. The 
Indians were outnumbered, and 
many were slaughtered. Once more 
Tecumseh and his brother watched 
their village burn to the ground. 

Two more years passed _ befor 
Tecumseh had an opportunity for © 
venge. Cheesekau led him and se\ 
eral more warriors against some new 
settlers in Ohio. Armed with rifles as 
well as bows and arrows, the Indians 
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overpowered the white men, killing 
most of them and taking the rest 
prisoner. 

When Tecumseh arrived back in 
camp with his prisoners, the other 
Indians took the captives from Te- 
cumseh and burned them at the 
stake. At first, Tecumseh felt it was 
only right for the white man to suf- 
fer. They had twice destroyed his 
home, had killed his father. 

But as the torture progressed, he 
could not conceal his compassion for 
the victims and his revulsion against 
the burning. When it was over, he 
stepped forward and held up his 
hand. 


p “Brothers,” he said, “what I have 
ers seen this night fills me with shame. 
a It is a noble thing to kill one’s ene- 
tie mies in battle. But to inflict suffering 
* upon an enemy who has honorably 
fought and honorably surrendered is 
a sin against the Great Spirit who 
rt made us all. I have sworn to myself 
f that I will never be guilty of doing 
what I have seen you do tonight.” 
So impressed was the tribe by Te- 
cumseh’s words that no Shawnee 
brave ever again was known to tor- 
¢ tre prisoners. 
r 
T WAS Tecumseh’s belief that all 


\ Indian land in the United States be- 
longed to all the Indian tribes, and 
could not be taken or bought from 

one tribe. The United States 
government did not agree with him. 
\fter Cheesekau was killed in a bat- 
tle against the white men, Tecumseh 

) hecame the leader of his tribe. 

‘Brothers,” he said to his warriors, 

must avenge my brother’s death 

d bring honor to my own name. 

\ll Indian tribes should be united 

der one leader who would make 

em strong and teach them to fight 

r their lands the white men 

fight—until a final victory is won.” 

Tecumseh decided to try to band 
gether the tribes of the Northwest. 
e South, and the eastern Missis- 
ppi valley. He traveled through the 
nd, pleading with every tribe that 
ould listen to him. 

“Brothers, the whites are not 
iends to the Indians. At first they 
sked for land sufficient only for a 
vigwam. Now nothing will satisfy 
them but the whole of our hunting 
‘rounds. If you do not unite with my 
eople, the Shawnees, the whites 

ay destroy us all. The time is now!” 

Tecumseh’s youngest brother was 


st 


+} 


as 
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called the Prophet, for it was be- 
lieved that he had talked with the 
Great Spirit. He told the people of 
his village, Tippecanoe, that should 
the white men attack them — he 
would with magic stop the bullets. 
The Indians Tecumseh had been 
pleading with believed the words of 
the Prophet. They were ready to 
unite and fight the white men if the 
Prophet could save them from bul- 
lets. 

But in 1811 a thousand men under 
Governor Harrison of Virginia at- 
tacked Tippecanoe. The Prophet 
fled, and the white men’s bullets 
killed a good many Indians. Tecum- 
seh was not in Tippecanoe at the 
time, and the Indians had no one to 
lead them. They fled, and with them 
went Tecumseh’s dream of a united 
nation of Indian tribes. 


Tue defeat of the Indians at Tip- 
pecanoe scattered the Shawnee In- 
dians. Other Indian tribes became 
too discouraged to listen to Tecum- 
seh’s words. Realizing that he could 
not hope to reorganize an Indian 
federation, Tecumseh went to Can- 
ada. Perhaps if he joined the British 
there, he could help defeat the 
Americans. 

Tecumseh and his men joined the 
torces of General Brock in the War 
of 1812. He was made a brigadier 
general in the British forces. At that 
time, the American army at Fort De- 
troit were waiting for reinforce- 
ments. Brock decided to 
move y against Detroit. 

The assault of the British upon 
the fort resulted in the surrender of 


General 


his army 


the Americans, Tecumseh felt that 
he had indeed an ally in General 
Brock. But two months later Brock 


was killed, and General Proctor took 
his place. 

As the the new 
British general proved himself a 
coward. 


winter wore on, 


When his army lay siege to 


the American forces at Fort Meigs 
in Ohio, he did not try to storm 
the fort. When the Americans re- 


fused to give up, Proctor ordered his 
forces to retreat to Detroit. 

Tecumseh was discouraged. But 
he knew there was nothing to do 
but to go with his allies. 

The Americans followed. They 
chased the British up the Thames 
River to the point where the Thames 
is joined by McGregor’s Creek. 
There Tecumseh de wneade d that the 





British and Indian armies halt and 
make a stand against the Americans. 
The Americans outnumbered them 
two to one. 

Fifteen minutes after the action 
had begun, Tecumseh was dead— 


shot by an American, Colonel John- 


The British were routed, and 
dropped their guns in surrender. 

The Indians did not retreat until 
a group of them had picked up 
Tecumseh’s body. They carried it 
away, and since that day in 1813, no 
one else knows where they buried 
their chief. 

Where Tecumseh was buried does 
not matter. What does matter is the 
survival of freedom and human dig- 
nity—for which Tecumseh fought 


and died. 


—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor 


son. 


NEW BOOKS 


For Boys and Girls 





Kir Carson. By Shannon Garst. New 
York: Julian Messner. $2.50. Al- 
though Kit Carson was the “runt” of 
his family, his part in the winning of 
the West brought fame to the Carson 


name. 

Bic Wueets Ro.uinc. By Eugenia 
Stone. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Print- 
ers. $2.50. The long, dangerous trip 


to California in the Gold Rush days 
didn’t daunt the Maray family. How 
they took all hardships in their stride 
makes an amusing story. 

CORTEZ AND THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
By Bernal Diaz. New York: Wm. R. 
Scott, $2.50. An eye-witness account 
of the Spanish invasion of Mexico, 
written in the 16th century by one of 
Cortez’ followers. 

Coast Guarp TO GREENLAND. By Anne 
Molloy. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin. $2. Greg. afraid of the sea, is 
forced to go with his father on a 
Coast Guard cutter to Greenland. 
The voyage tests his courage. 

Sincinc Sisters. By Laura Long. New 
York: Longman’s, Green. $2. In the 
days when woman’s place was in the 

the Cary found that 
having careers was hard going. 

THe Torcu oF Liperty. By Frederic 
Arnold Kummer. Philadelphia: John 
C. Winston Co. $2. Stories of liberty- 
loving men and women from the sign- 
ing of the Magna Carta to the evacu- 
ation of Dunkirk in the present World 
War. One of the best stories tells of a 
Chinese boy’s heroism under Japanese 
bombs 
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BIB and TUCK 


UT look, Tuck,” Bill Tooter- 

B berg was saying, “the point 
is—you can do it better than any- 
body else!” 

“The heck | can!” Tuck retorted. 
The point is—I’'ve run so many stu- 
dent assemblies, everybody thinks 
I've got priorities on ‘em. Why don't 
vou give somebody else a chance?” 

“Come on, Bashful,” Bo Tanner 
put in, “you know you're just dying 
to do it. You're never happier than 
when you're on the stage, showing 
off!” 

“Now, Bo Tanner, you keep still,” 
\lysmae Sink said, looking very seri- 
ous through her horn-rimmed specs. 

‘Tuck isn’t a bit show-off. He’s one 
‘f the best sports in school!” 

“Aw, I’m just kidding, Allie,” Bo 
srinned. “I’m all for it—provided he 
doesn’t rope me in as Abner Eighth- 
Grader again.” 

“Tell you what,’ Tuck spoke up, 
get somebody else to be program 
chairman and I'll do anything he says 

pull the curtain, play the villain, 
dance a jig—" 

“No, we want you as chairman. 
Bill insisted. “It won't be a tough 
assignment. Do anything you want 
to, just so you get in one announce- 
ment about Defense Savings Stamps. 
We don't want to high- pressure any- 
body into buying ‘em, but we've got 
to give the c campaign a peppy send- 
off, and you're the guy who can do 
it!” 


CONSTERNATION. 





“Doesn't anybody know?” 


“Well,” Tuck considered a mo- 
ment, “as a matter of fact, I’ve had 
an idea for an assembly program in 
the back of my mind ever since Bib 
and I had that session with Beegee 
Frazier. That kid’s better than the 
Quiz Kids and Information, Please 
combined! Say, you know what we 
could call it—Consternation, Please! 
Then we could do a take-off on the 
Quiz Kids and call ours the Whiz 
Kids!” 

“Sounds like stuff to me!” Bill 
agreed. 

“O-kay,’ Tuck said, getting more 
and more enthusiastic. “Bo, you can 
be little Algernon—” 

“1 knew it,” Bo moaned. “But make 
it Horace, will ya? Algernon sounds 
too much like Abner!” 

“All right, Horace,” Tuck laughed. 
“Now, let's see. I'll get Bib to help 
make out the questions—” 








Se 


108 oe Se 


DIMAGGIO 
N.Y Yankees 





A strong healthy nation demands strong healthy men and boys—so take 


onote hin enough time out for healthy relaxation and rest from your work to keep 


Most Valuable physically fit. There is no substitute for Baseball, the great All-American 
Player in 194! 








goods dealer has them. 


direct to Department §$-32. 


GENUINS 
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PLAY BALL! — KEEP FIT! 


Ask your dealer for your FREE copy of the 
‘Famous Slugger Year Book for 1942." He 
has your copy for you, or send Sc in stamps 


game. Remember, too, it pays to play with the best—so when you buy 
your baseball bat make sure it has the signature of your favorite baseball 
player and the Famous Slugger trademark on the barrel end. Your sporting 


Qua 
HILLERICHRERADSEY (° 





PLEASE! 


Bib was tickled pink to help, 
when she heard about the pro- 
gram that evening. She said she'd 
make out the questions if 1 7 
would think up some goofy answ: 

They planned the program so that 
Tuck would be M.C.; Bib, Tina Tan- 
ner, Bo and Scoop Nabors would be 
Whiz Kids. Tuck wrote the script 
and they rehearsed the program two 
afternoons after school. 

Friday morning they were “all set” 
on the stage, looking very serious, 
when the assembly bell ran 

Tuck took his place aleve the 
standing mike in the center of the 


stage. To his right the Whiz Kids 


were seated behind a long table with 
a hand mike on it. 

As soon as the curtains were 
drawn, Tuck spoke into the mike 

“Hello, folks, this is Tommy (Keep- 
‘Em-Stamping) Tucker, telling you 
to join our Defense Savings plan 
Here’s my advice for better or verse 


“Come on, every hep cat and ickie 

Get into a groove very tricky, 
Buy Defense Stamps, but many 
To paste Hit’ and Benny 

On top of the Rising Sun sticky.” 


“And now we have as our special 
guests today, four of the Whiz Kids, 
those wizards of wackiness, those 
goofs of gray matter, who will show 
you what it means to have an 1.Q. of 
minus two! Here they are, ladies and 
gentlemen, the Whiz Kids in.a skit 
especially written for their collaps 
ible brains. Consternation, Please! \'\\ 
let them introduce themselves — if 
they can!” 

Bib spoke first. “I’m Wose-may-w) 
Wankin,” she said. “I'm twelve years 
old and.in the second dwade.” 

Bo came next. “I’m Horace Ei 
stein Pettibone,” he said, “and 
still in kindergarten.” 

Then Tina said, “I'm Marianna 
Margarita Squeedunk. I speak six 





WORLD'S SMALLEST AIR MAIL LARG 






DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 








to study y 
stamps with. Free 
Stamp Magaz'1 
together with a large packet of 
stamps from scarce countries. 4 
real bargain, only 5c with 

\ provals. Capital Stamp C: 

+ pany, Dept. 7, Little Rock, A: * 





MOTHER'S DAY STAMP!! j 


This large dlamond-shaped stamp, also Girl Para- © 
chutist, Map stamp, Giant Mosquito, U. & and ; 
many others included in desirable collection. ONLY j 
Se WITH APPROVALS! EARL C. PINKERTON 
5606-X Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa 
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BIB and TUCK 











/ 
7) 

languages, but I like vanilla best!” 
Ip And, finally, Scoop introduced him- 
r0- self: “I'm Willyum Shakespeare 
e'd Longfellow Fiddlesticks—so what? 
ick “Cute kids, aren't they?” Tuck 
rs commented into the mike. “Ahem— 
hat well, let’s get on with the questions. 


The first is very simple. Which of 
these is an island: Syria, Sumatra, 
Saskatchewan, Siberia?” 


be HES ANOTHER WHEATIES 

ipt CHAMPION! BYRON NELSON 

ht HAS WON MOST OF GOLF'S GREATEST 
TITLES, INCLUDING THE NATIONAL 
OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP / 


“Si-be-we-a.” said Wose-ma-wy. 
“Syria.” Willyum frowned. “Or is 








et’ that a character in Julius Caesar?” 
us, “Saskat — k-k-kat-chew!” Horace 
36 TIMES A } 
” IN HIS —Sedeorap sneezed, “Aw, heck, that word al- 
7 CAREER BY HAS WON ways makes me do that! 
he 25 MAJOR AND MINOR, “Well, er—uh,” Tuck pretended to 
ds AN , € ‘ ck pretended t 
‘ch a Ae Athy be embarrassed by these answers. 
Then he spied Marianna who hadn't 
Pe spoken. “Ah, Marianna, what do you 
™ = say? 
ad KING OF THEM ALL lp “Oh!” Marianna looked up from a 
ll BIGGEST THRILL WAS WIN- bag of popcorn she was munching. 
nA S ee a ae ae “I think it’s sasparilla, too!” 
. TOURNAMENT PLAYER AND “Oh, well,” Tuck said to the audi- 
oes 6 EATER, ence. “Perhaps that wasn’t such a 
P OES LIKE ‘EM: ro ee = | question. Now, here's one. 
| SINKS A FULL #1 IRON SHOT Identify this sound frequently heard 
“WY HEATIES sure taste great,” (ON A 460-YD. HOLE IN THE over the radio: ‘Hi-yo, Sil-verrr!’ Get 
a Paget PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL it?” 
says Byron Nelson, national OPEN. HERE'S POWER PLUS a 
| champion golfer. And “By” UNCANNY ACCURACY / ae the Kids looked absolutely 
- should know, because he’s one of a | ee : ao ‘ 
ls, Bi ort of great athletes who ment to help you “go.” WHOLE “Doesn't anybody recognize that? 
@ a “a note /- pr tgg wheat, that’s Wheaties — with Tuck asked, in an exasperated tone 
W a Se eee 4 _ an extra big supply of food values of voice. 
f How about arate H ave you athletes need. “Sounds like a coyote to me,” Will- 
d ried this famous training break- Join the winners who train the yum S&S. L. Fiddlesticks commented. 
t last yourself ? Enjoy W heaties — Wheaties way. Make your break- “Well, here.” Tuck pretended to 
“ Breakfast of Champions” — fast a “Breakfast of Champions.” be getting mad. “Surely you'll recog- 
ith milk and fruit. It’s got just 4-4 today for Wheaties, made by nize this character, Look!” 
if hat you want for a real ath- General Mills ; He pointed to a boy coming from 


ete’s start every morning. the wings of the stage. He had on a 
basketball uniform and around his 
shoulders was a cape made of a 
towel. He walked to the center of 
the stage, flexed his arm muscles, 
then, as if lifting a great weight, 
picked up a paper bag, and with 


Special offer! Get handsome 
mechanical pencil, shaped like 
big league baseball bat—stream- 


Talk about champion flavor! 
Wheaties have it — and plenty! 
\nd here’s ALL of whole wheat’s 


well-known important nourish- , 
n " Yours for only 10c and one 


line curved to fit your fingers. 


Wheaties box top, while supplies 


5 last. Send now to Wheaties, Dept. giant strides carried it offstage. 

. 2080, Minneapolis, Minn. “There!” Tuck turned triumphant- 
ly to the Whiz Kids, but they only 

P| 


" stared at him dumbly. 
“It's a bird—it’s a plane—” Tuck 
régd as 0 shouted in desperation. 


“Oh-h-h,” Wose-ma-wy began and 
the others chimed in, “it’s SUPER- 


sd 2 
MAN!” 
ampions Champions Then they all shook hands with 


each other, as Tuck staggered off the 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT stage. —Gay HEAD 


Ott hr i. 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are 


registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. April 20-25, 1942 Page 13 
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O BASEBALL POLL © 


OR ITS annual sports poll this year, 

Esquire magazine chose questions 
about baseball. Fifteen questions were 
asked the public, sportscasters, orts 
editors, famous major leaguers, and the 
soldiers quartered at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo. These are some of the questions, 
with the per cent of Yes or No answers: 

1. Should the big leagues suspend* 
play during the war? (No. 91.5%) 


2. Do you believe that playing soft- 


of becoming a 
54.45%) 

3. Do you favor abolition of the rule 
which permits the batter to run on a 
dropped third strike with first base un- 
occupied? (No. 69.91%) 

4. Do you think that Babe Ruth was 
of greater all around value to his club 
than Joe DiMaggio? (Yes. 56.41%) 

5. Should more drastic penalties be 
imposed on the use of the “bean ball”? 
(Yes. 65.63%) 

6. Would you rate a team of slug 
gers superior to a team with superb 


big leaguer? (Yes. 

































































ball handicaps a young player's chances _ pitching and fielding? (No. 71.812) 
offered by 
ai 4a 
MR. PEANUT 
“4 
$25.00 Z 
: genes $15.00 
1st Prize 00 
i108 $10. 
and Pri h 
ite f $1 Eee 
ard Pri Prizes © 
+ 15 ' ns 
ath Prize: —" ti 
menti ts. 
100 Honorable ced Planters aces | 
of Vocuu™ 
4 
RULES 
1, Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 
2. Upon completion of the crossword 
puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 
crossword puzzle. 
3, Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- R 
ers Peanut bag or wrapper bearing o wae 
picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 2. I'm the hero of this puz- 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the tle. They call me Mr. 5 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. 4. 2 aan aoe dey, and I'm DOWN 
i ’ ’ miles away. ‘ 
mame, ope, home cadres, diy and © They ceo mo for catching 1 Midday mol 
state. +l the bag wrapper or fish end butterflies; © e a = — ¢ ¢ 
’ ’ in tennis. . You plen rom eat- 
picture securely to your entry. 7. Past tense of clothe. ing Planters. 
4, Mail entries to Planters Contest 10. A great republic in East- 5. If you lived in Denmark 
” Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd om Asie. all your life your nation- 
st rg Tak Y fo erive by 1A cup, and somgeinen (if ality would be what? 
midnight, May 4, 1942. No entries ~-‘gy feeling slangy) a . ,- —_. = 
accepted after that date. 12. My first name is Gunga; . of tale Ae yg ‘on 
5. Prizes will be awarded te these ,, > 2 Sue Cae. into @ lion’s den.- 
submitting complete and correct 16. A telee - 10. An article of furniture 
solutions to the crossword puzzle and 17. Our feathered friend. used as a seat. 
whose statements are considered most 18. A command that goes with 11. To chew with a crunching 
eccurate and suitable for advertising the challenge “Whe goes sound as in Planters Pea- 
and publicity use. there?” nuts. J 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners 21. High School age gro ~- 14. The choicest part. 
will be announced in Scholastic and 22. The — fwe-t a 15. A color. 
Junior Scholastic, May 25, 1942 issues. one s “me” @ 17. Bare, barren and generally 
In the event of a tie for any prize 23. =~ hedy of call woter cheerless. 
offered, «a prize identical with that emailer ply Bn 19. Past tense of verb “eat.” 
tied for will be awarded each tying 24. The wives of these people 20. One of these is as good os 


contestant 
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ere called queens. 


@ mile; er «@ young girl. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 










EDITORIALS 


N EDITORIAL writer’s job is di. 

ferent from a reporter’s. The reporter 
usually sticks to plain facts. The edi. 
torial writer expresses opinions, points 
out evils, and urges nba to do cer 
tain things. A good editorial writer ca 
influence affairs in his communit\ 

Your assignment is to write ai edi- 
torial about the war program in 
school or community. Use one of t! 
topics listed, or choose your own. The 
editorial should be between 150 and 
300 words. Junior Scholastic will print 
the best editorial received. We cai 
sider only those entries which are pos 
marked not later than May 1. 

Here are tips on writing a good 
editorial: (1) Have in mind a clear-cut 
definite purpose, an idea that you wai 
to leave in the reader’s mind. (2 
Choose a local point of view, showing 
what people in your own school or con- 
munity can do about the situation. (3 
Catch the reader’s attention with an 
interesting first sentence. 

As a good example, we reprint the 
following editorial from The Rambler 
Highland Park (Michigan) Junior Hig! 
School: 

“Help the Red Cross! 

“These are the words heard through- 


out Junior High and Highland Park 


Everybody knows that the Red Cross 
needs clothing, money, and _ othe! 
articles for the men and their families 
who are fighting the nations 


stabbed them in the back. 
“Junior High is doing its part 


this drive. Alves idy we have 
sweaters, money, books, candy, j 
other articles. The Junior Red ( 


has handled the contributions and 
tributed them among needy soldie 
“Every person must and will do his 
part to help win this war. Fighti: 
restricted to a portion of us, but we 
all help by giving to the Red ¢ 
Pennies, nickels, dimes, every cent 
help. So don’t say no, say yes t he 
Red Cross.” 


Suggested Topics for Your Editoria! 
Buy U. S. War Savings Stamps! 
Learn Those Air Raid Rules! 

Keep aya | for Victory. 
Victory Gardens. 
Learning's Important, Too. 


Junior Scholastic 
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|. A Tibetan priest. 

. Large tailless monkey. 

8. Inhabitants of America. 

Before. 

2. Continent SE of North America 
(initials). 

13 Evening. 

Neuter pronoun, third person sin- 

gular. 

To tear apart. 

Sea between Philippines and Bor- 

neo, 

Indefinite article meaning one. 

21. By means of. 3 

22. Preposition showing direction. 

23. The whole. 

25. Softening salve. 

29. Feminine pronoun. 
Correct. 


To tear or mangle. 
First person singular, present tense, 
of be. 
Objective indicative of I- 
Present indicative plural of be. 
Playing card with one spot. 
Middle Atlantic state (abbrev.). 
To store fodder in a silo. 
Anger. 
To soak. 
Poison of a snake (p.). 
Prefix meaning in 
Measure for cloth. 
Brew made from hops and malt. 
!. Past tense of light 
Exclamation of surprise. 
\ suffix forming comparative degree 
ol adjectives. 
13th letter of Greek alphabet. 


Solution next week 


Solution to April 13th Puzzle 


\CROSS: 1-Ute; 4-sergeant; 9-Peru; 1l-sat; 12- 

13-pat; 15-use; 16-army; 18-rue; 20-sly; 
Lorea; 22-non; 24-bred; 27-corporal; 28-arc. 
DOWN: 1l-up; 2-Texas; 3-er; 5-eater; 6-gaily; 7- 
rs; 8-Turkey; 10-U. S.; 13-public; 14-terror; 
Alamo; 17-mania; 19-ulcer; 23-N. B.; 25-Ra; 
D. ¢ 
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Giveaway 
Corporal: “That new recruit used to 
be a bookkeeper.” 
Sergeant: “How do you know?” 
Corporal: “Every time he stands at 
ease, he tries to put his rifle behind his 


” 


ear. 
Jackie Lackey, Willard School, Casper, Wyo 
Shining Example 
“Did you ever notice that most suc- 
cessful businessmen are bald?” 
“Sure. They come out on top.” 


John Konstanty, School No. 42. Buffalo, N.Y 


Look Out Below 

“Hey, that ladder is upside down. 
What’s the idea?” 

“Oh, I put it that way so I would be 
closer to the bottom if I should happen 
to fall from the top.” 

John Ogle. Barry Jr. H.S., Barry, Okla 
Serial-itis 

Nurse: “Why do you keep coming to 
this office, young man? The doctor says 
he cured you.” 

Patient: “Oh, I'm reading a continued 
story in one of the waiting room maga- 
zines.” 

Jack Lucas, Jr. H.S., Orniston, Penna 


One Side 
Husband: “Look, dear, have you got 
‘ picture of yourself?” 
Wife: “Why, yes, darling.” 
Husband: “Well, step aside then. | 
want to use that mirror to shave.” 
Robert Gould, Jr. H.S., Merrill, Wis 


Joke of the Week 





Our favorite joke this week comes 
from George Pokriefke, 13446 Hamp- 





Glide- 


LIKE AN 
INDIAN GUIDE 


Down the twisting 
streams, across the 
ruffled lakes, your Old 
Town Canoe is your 
dependable friend for 
fishing and hunting. 
Sturdy and —_ for 
long trips, yet light 
and easy to carry. Per- 
fectly balanced. An 
Old Town ic designed 
like a birchbark, but 
built for many years 
of adventure and sport. Easy to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows ali kinds of ca- 


noes for paddling, sailing or outboards. 
Also sailboats, outboards, dinghies, row- 
boats. Write today. Address: Old Town 
Canoe Co., 854 Elm St., Old Town, Me. 














V \Y 
University of NN 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 29—August 7 


Gain inspiration this summer by attending a 
University of California Summer Session— 
where you can study under the direction of 
stimulating minds and play in an invigorating 
Vacationland. x An exceptionally wide choice 
of courses. Special lectures, recitals, drama, 
athletics. % For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Berkeley and * Los Angeles 
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shire St., Detroit, Mich. 

Tom: “I'm as tall as you are.” 

Dick: “Don’t be a dope. You only 
come up to my shoulder.” 

Tom: “Well, I'm as tall the other 
way. My feet go down as far as yours.” 


Hot Stuff 

Small Boy (on telephone): “Daddy, 
the rubbish can is on fire. What shall I 
do?” 

Father: “Just put the hose on it.” 

Small Boy (ten minutes later): 
“Hello, daddy, it’s still on fire. What 
shall I do now?” 

Father: “Didn't you put the hose on 
as I told you to?” 

Small Boy: “Yes, but it burnt up, 
too. 


Paul Podkul, Grant St. School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 





FREE CATALOG —PINS and RINGS 


fae Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
e (— Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 3c up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 


Dept P, METAL ARTS CO., Ine. Rochester, M. Y. 
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PINS 30‘ up-RINGS $1.50 


Our new book shows over 300 handsoma, 
smart, up-to-the-minute designs by 
Bastian craftemen ... oldest, largest 
makers. Write for your Sree copy y! 


BASTIAN BROS. Bepl. SK Aochestor, Wi. Y. 
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in addition to nets for peace time purposes 


a great part of our expanded production is 
turned tothe manufacturing of camouflage | 
nets and aircralit linen cords ...for use by 


America’s Armed Forces here and abroa:. 








